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to the work of art that he criticizes as the artist does to the
visible world of form and colour, or the unseen world of passion
and of thought. He does not even require for the perfection
of his art the finest materials. Anything will serve his purpose.
And just as out of the sordid and sentimental amours of the
silly wife of a small country doctor in the squalid village of
Yonville-l'Abbaye, near Rouen, Gustave Flaubert was able to
create a classic, and make a masterpiece of style, so, from
subjects of little or of no importance, such as the pictures in
this year's Royal Academy, or in any year's Royal Academy
for that matter, Mr. Lewis Morris's poems, M. Ohnet's novels,
or the plays of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the true critic can, if
it be his pleasure so to direct or waste his faculty of contempla-
tion, produce work that will be flawless in beauty and instinct
with intellectual subtlety. Why not? Dullness is always an
irresistible temptation for brilliancy, and stupidity is the per-
manent Best!a Trionfans that calls wisdom from its cave. To
an artist so creative as the critic, what does subject-matter
signify? No more and no less than it does to the novelist and
the painter. Like them, he can find his motives everywhere.
Treatment is the test. There is nothing that has not in it
suggestion or challenge.

Ernest. But is Criticism really a creative art?

Gilbert. Why should it not be? It works with materials,
and puts them into a form that is at once new and delightful.
What more can one say of poetry? Indeed, I would call
criticism a creation within a creation. For just as the great
artists, from Homer and ^Eschylus, down to Shakespeare and
Keats, did not go directly to life for their subject-matter, but
sought for it in myth, and legend, and ancient tale, so the
critic deals with materials that others have, as it were, purified
for him, and to which imaginative form and colour have been
already added. Nay, more, I would say that the highest
Criticism, being the purest form of personal impression, is in
its way more creative than creation, as it has least reference
to any standard external to itself, and is, in fact, its own reason
for existing, and, as the Greeks would put it, in itself, and to
itself, an end. Certainly, it is never trammelled by any shackles
of verisimilitude. No ignoble considerations of probability,
that cowardly concession to the tedious repetitions of domestic
or public life, affect it ever. One may appeal from fiction unto
fact. But from the soul there is no appeal.

Ernest. From the soul?